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but he sees in that kingdom not primarily 
the satisfaction of economic needs, "not 
eating and drinking, but righteousness 
and peace and joy in the holy Spirit." 

John and Jesus and Paul as preachers 
of religion may not appeal to us ? Very 
well, let us be honest and say we do not 
care for John or Jesus or Paul, but let 
us not, by an act of our creative imagina- 
tion, invent an account of them as 
playing a r61e which does please us, and 
give that out as the real man. 

There are, of course, enormous social 
values in the religious message of these 
men; to live as any one of them tried 
to make men live is to live a socialized 
and brotherly life. For a community, 
or a nation, or humanity to live thus 
would be to establish the kingdom of 
God, the ideal social order. But this 
is because religion is a deeper and a 
stronger force than any other in lifting 
human lives toward the ideal. As Hugh 
Black has said, the only final solution of 



any social problem must be a religious 
one, and Jesus' thought of the divine 
fatherhood and the human brotherhood 
offers the one effective solvent of the one 
fundamental social ill, unbrotherliness. 
No one who ever lived has so shaped 
and molded society as has the Man 
of Nazareth. Human institutions have 
been plastic in his hands, and the highest 
reaches in the social structure of our 
time are due to the impulse of his devo- 
tion to the things of the spirit. Seek 
first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added: this is the parable of Jesus' 
life, his fundamental message to the 
world, the proof of whose truth is given 
by nineteen centuries of history. With 
word, with life, with death, Jesus 
prayed the great prayer: Thy kingdom 
come. In this he is at one with every 
social reformer who works for a common- 
wealth which shall satisfy alike the 
economic and the spiritual needs of men. 
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I. THE SPIRITUAL VALUE OF ESCHATOLOGY 



SHAILER MATHEWS 



The center of interest in New Testa- 
ment study has shifted within the last 
dozen years. Before that time theologi- 
cal literature was rich with volumes on 
exegesis and biblical theology as well 



as treatises dealing with the various 
critical questions. In the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, however, 
there began a rapid development of 
the historical study of New Testament 
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times, which in turn led to marked atten- 
tion to Jewish apocalyptic literature. 
In its inception this study was largely 
concerned with the problem of finding 
a "background" for use in New Testa- 
ment interpretation, but as it proceeded 
it soon became evident that it would 
open up questions far more searching. 
Eschatology had been far enough from 
the thought of scientific theology, and 
the teaching of Jesus had been treated 
with small regard for those sayings 
attributed to him which dealt with the 
coming age. It had become customary 
to treat him as if he were a modern 
teacher of social ethics and to center 
attention upon certain parables which 
were capable of yielding a conception of 
social evolution. But the new study 
of the Jewish mind made such interpre- 
tations appear more homiletic than 
scientific. Increasingly the apocalyptic 
qualities of Judaism came to the front, 
and as a result New Testament scholar- 
ship unexpectedly found itself on the 
one hand forced to defend the ethics 
of Jesus and on the other his sanity. 

Eschatology and the Historical 
Method 

Unless all signs fail, the discussion 
over New Testament eschatology and 
its relation to Jewish apocalyptic thought 
is likely to open up a much broader field 
of inquiry than any other subject now 
engrossing the attention of biblical 
students. Nor is it to be limited to the 
primitive church and Paul. Its most 
delicate questions will be raised in the 
field of the gospels. Jesus no more than 
Paul can be understood except from the 
point of view of Jewish messianic 
expectation. It need hardly be added 



that the entire question of the use of the 
Bible in theology is involved in the issue. 

On the whole, this application of the 
historical method to the study of the 
New Testament brings the world of 
scholarship into new dangers. Just 
as exegesis and criticism too often built 
up a nonconductor between scholars and 
the spiritual power of the New Testa- 
ment they studied, so members of the 
more recent school seem at times to 
fail to sympathize with the spiritual 
enthusiasm of primitive Christianity. 
To them apocalypses with their escha- 
tology too often seem little better than 
outgrown phantasmagoria. They can- 
not believe in the science, the cosmology, 
or for that matter, the entire world- view 
which has made New Testament escha- 
tology so appealing to chiliasts of all 
periods. In consequence they lose some- 
thing of that sense of divine salvation 
which it is the chief virtue of chiliasm 
to emphasize. 

This is unfortunate for the historical 
student from many points of view. 
True, apocalyptic literature knows 
nothing of social evolution in the modern 
sense of the term, and it looks upon the 
course of human history with a naivete 
that is baffling to those who approach 
religion with the presuppositions of 
modern science. Yet, when this and 
more has been granted, there still 
remains the fact that the eschatology 
of the New Testament is not only the 
key to an understanding of the inner 
significance of Christianity of Paul's day, 
but also it is value for our own age. 
Eschatology was the Jewish way of 
setting forth the relation of the natural 
and the spiritual orders. Not being 
philosophers or scientists the Jewish 
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writers thought of these relations in 
terms of international politics. But in 
their thinking there was something 
vastly deeper than politics however 
transcendentalized, and that something 
was the sense of the victory of God 
and his spiritual order. The New Testa- 
ment student, be he never so scientific, 
must not lose this messianic point of 
view, for from it the teaching of the New 
Testament falls into unexpected unity 
and it also opens up the perspective of 
religion itself. 

Struggle between Primitive Eschatol- 
ogy and Orthodoxy 

The history of Christian thought has 
been one of rethinking of the New 
Testament in terms of the creative 
social thinking of various periods. The 
great structure of orthodoxy as it 
has been inherited by our day would 
be unthinkable without Graeco-Roman 
philosophy, feudalism, nationalism, and 
an authoritative church. But through- 
out the history of the development of 
orthodoxy there have always been those 
who have sought to reproduce liter- 
ally the eschatological hopes of the 
New Testament. Time and again have 
they announced the speedy fulfilment 
of those hopes, only to be as many 
times disappointed. But such literal- 
ism, aided by exegetical ingenuity, is 
unconquerably hopeful, and the chances 
are that as long as there are men and 
women who are not touched by the 
modern scientific world-view we shall 
have premillenerians and other chiliasts 
struggling against the construction of a 
scientific theology with the same zeal as 
Tertullian combated the intellectualizing 
of the Christian hope in his day. 



Indeed, it might almost be said that 
the history of the church has been a 
struggle between those who held to the 
primitive eschatology of the New Testa- 
ment and those who have seen in Chris- 
tianity the coming of the divine life 
to human souls. At all events, it is 
this latter type of thought that has 
built up the Christian church. Origen, 
Augustine, Bernard, Thomas Aquinas, 
Luther, Calvin, John Wesley, Jonathan 
Edwards saw in Christianity something 
more than a revival of Jewish messian- 
ism. Although they looked forward to 
the time when there should come the 
end of the age and the appearance of 
Christ in the sky, this hope was never 
the central or dominating conception in 
their thought. 

The literalistic eschatologist has often 
been a man of profound sympathies and 
evangelical earnestness, but he has not 
been interested in the great Christian- 
izing of the social forces, or the recon- 
struction of an ideal society on earth. 

There is a middle ground between 
these two types of religious thought: 
viz., the recognition of the profoundly 
religious significance of the eschatologi- 
cal hope. It sees in Jewish apocalyptic 
eschatology a pictorial interpretation of 
history in which faith in the triumph of 
the divinely established spiritual order 
is seeking to express itself vividly and 
pictorially. From such a point of view 
the method of interpretating New Testa- 
ment eschatology is simple. It recog- 
nizes that these messianic conceptions 
were a part of Christianity's inheritance 
from Judaism and that they are not 
its dominant characteristic. The more 
the sympathetic interpreter of the New 
Testament is under the control of his- 
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torico-scientific method the more will 
he probably be inclined to recognize 
the distinction between the form and the 
content of this element of New Testa- 
ment religion. For, while he will not 
look for a literal return of Jesus in the 
clouds, the establishment of a court in 
the sky, the blast of the trumpet, raising 
of the dead from the graves, and their 
gathering with the living in the air, he will 
see that these beliefs picture a universal 
and lasting truth. For eschatology, he 
will see, is the Semitic drama in which is 
set forth the struggle between the natural 
and the spiritual orders. Socrates and 
Plato could describe this struggle philo- 
sophically; the Jew and primitive Chris- 
tians described it as a dramatic hope. 

Eschatology in the Fourth Gospel 

In thus evaluating eschatology the 
historical student will find great help 
in the Gospel according to John. There 
are those, of course, to whom this will 
come as a surprise, for we have become 
thoroughly accustomed to looking upon 
the Johannine gospel as essentially 
philosophical and mystical, rather than 
eschatological. But this is merely a 
bequest of the older and dogmatic type 
of the study in the New Testament. 
As a matter of fact, there is no book in 
the New Testament richer in eschatologi- 
cal material. It is true that its vocabu- 
lary is formed of terms of individual 
experience rather than of political yearn- 
ings, but "eternal life" is, after all, only 
a phase of the kingdom conception and 
as a messianic term it is always before the 
mind of the evangelist. Even those who 
were in the grave would hear the voice 
of the Lord and would come forth to be 
rewarded or condemned. 



But none the less the Fourth Gospel 
is the farthest possible from being chili- 
astic. While it maintains the scenario 
of messianism, it is really concerned 
with the spiritual life and experience 
which Paul had already been led to 
distinguish from the messianic expecta- 
tion of his churches. The Fourth Gospel 
looks into the religious experience of 
those who await the messianic order, and 
like Paul sees there those fundamental 
realities which have ever since brought 
consolation and courage to the Christian 
community. 

But its exposition is true to the temper 
of eschatology. Struggle is everywhere. 
The difficulty of belief, the misfortune 
and evil which came from religious un- 
belief, and the constant struggle between 
the representatives of the two attitudes 
of mind combine to make the larger 
part of the gospel. In the Johannine 
Gospel even more than in the synoptists 
Jesus is one who came to bring not peace 
but a sword. 

In its outer aspect the struggle is, of 
course, the historical one between Jesus 
and the leaders of his people and no one 
of the gospels describes this struggle with 
more intensity. But both the apostolic 
material and the editorial reviser of the 
Fourth Gospel see in the struggle some- 
thing more than that of an individual 
and established authority. Jesus is the 
Christ and his struggle is a part of the 
great messianic drama. But no sooner 
do the characters of this drama emerge 
than the issues are translated into terms 
which are not strictly messianic. But it 
is this drama that gives unity to the 
entire book, including its prologue and 
epilogue. For the gospel expresses, in 
the struggle of Jesus, the fears and the 
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aspirations, the pessimism and the hope, 
the sadness and the joy which char- 
acterize the struggle between the spir- 
itual and the natural orders everywhere, 
but particularly as it described those 
redemptive religions which, in the first 
centuries of our era, were moving from 
the East to fructify the philosophies 
of the West. It is almost astonishing 
how the Fourth Gospel gathers up the 
terms in which this universal struggle 
has been expressed in the ancient litera- 
ture of Persia, the Gilgamish epic, the 
religion of Isis and of Cyrus, the Greek 
mysteries, the Jewish apocalypses, the 
philosophy of Plato and of Stoicism. 
More than any other New Testament 
book does the Fourth Gospel reflect the 
workings of the cosmopolitan spirit of 
the new empire. The synoptists are 
thoroughly Judaistic in their vocabulary 
and in their analogies. Paul is cos- 
mopolitan but impatient of the specu- 
lations of the schools whose wisdom 
God is to bring to naught. But the 
Fourth Gospel is tolerant of everything 
save doubt, and for it there is no single 
way of expressing spiritual values. It 
fights against the subjection of universal 
spiritual experience to the vocabularies 
of any single time or place or people. 
And, therefore, if for no other reason, the 
drama has become the gospel of the 
sympathetic heart wherever it beats. 
For whatever may be the language in 
which the soul, sensitive to human 
misery and ingratitude may express the 
agony of its spiritual encounters, it 
finds that those encounters between 
adventursome faith in the things which 
are unseen and the smug certainty as 
to the things which are seen are 
expressed in this drama of the struggle 



between the spiritual and the natural 
orders. 

The Progress of the Drama in the 
Gospel 

We shall in later papers consider some 
of the elements of the struggle. It is 
enough now simply to consider how this 
heritage of religious teleology is given 
new content by the story of the struggle 
of Jesus with his nation. 

The book as a whole naturally 
describes several great stages. The 
spiritual life as revealed in Jesus is first 
recognized by the representatives of the 
preceding spiritual revival, is only par- 
tially grasped by professional scholar- 
ship, and is embraced by the Samaritans; 
the struggle then begins between the 
representatives of the world of power, 
learning, and ecclesiasticism against 
Jesus as the representative of the mes- 
sianic spiritual order. This struggle 
culminates in the apparent defeat of 
Jesus, his betrayal and death; but the 
triumph of the natural order over the 
spiritual is only temporary, for Jesus 
prepares his disciples with new teaching 
as to the power of the Spirit, rises from 
the dead, reassembles his disciples, and 
leaves them as the representatives of 
himself and his spiritual order with the 
full assurance that victory will be ulti- 
mate with them as it is already with him. 

From no point of view can the gospel 
be so well understood as from that which 
the prologue itself suggests. True, it is 
difficult to see elsewhere the precise 
Logos doctrine which there emerges. 
In its place we find the persistence of 
the messianic formula. But as has 
already been intimated, this is by no 
means a vital distinction. What the 
prologue does is to put the reader at the 
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point where he can best estimate the 
drama of Jesus' life. And this prologue 
is simplicity itself. On the one side is 
the eternal order of which the Logos is 
the representative and creator; on the 
other side, the world. Into this the 
Logos came with divine help only to be 
disowned. This fundamental concep- 
tion of the coming of the spiritual order 
into the natural only to be opposed and 
rejected is expressed in a variety of ways 
in the prologue. Light shone in the 
darkness without being comprehended; 
the life was the light of men, but was 
rejected by those to whom it came; 
the Logos became flesh in order that 
man might see the glory, the grace, and 
the truth which surpassed the law which 
came from Moses. 

Such a conception of the antagonism 
of the natural to the divine is by no 
means foreign to the messianic expecta- 
tion, for the Messiah himself was to be 



the one whom God should empower by 
his own resident spirit to be the Savior 
of this oppressed people. And in his 
salvation the Christ was to fight the 
oppressors. But the significant thing 
about the prologue is that it recognizes 
even more clearly than could the mes- 
sianic eschatology that there are two 
orders engaged in conflict with each 
other: the spiritual order, at the head 
of which is God; and the natural order, 
in which sin and ignorance blind men to 
the perception of the eternal verities. 
In our next study we shall endeavor to 
see more definitely how the Fourth 
Gospel sets forth the representatives 
of the opposing forces: on the one side 
Jesus and those who accept him as the 
champion of Eternal life, and on the other 
Satan and those who, because they 
prefer the things of the natural order, or 
"the world" oppose Jesus and seek to 
ruin his mission. 
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In some respects the American 
preacher will compare favorably with 
the typical preacher of Great Britain or 
the continent of Europe, but there is 
reason to suspect that in the matter of 
culture we fall woefully behind. I recall 
a conversation with Dr. George Adam 
Smith on this subject. Some of the 
greatest scholars and theologians of 
Scotland are country pastors. Dr. Smith 



told me how, in order to keep up his 
Hebrew, he served up to his congregation 
on successive Wednesday nights for a 
long time the Psalms, and again Isaiah. 
The world is the richer for his persistence. 
The German pastors have their short- 
comings, but they are educated men. 

With us it is very different. Most of 
our preachers have no Hebrew and Greek 
to keep up. The relatively small num- 



